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street, and offices for the physician, for a psychopathic clinic, for the Bertilion 
records, and a suite for the superintendent's private use. 

On the upper story are accommodations for young girls, and for special 
cases held as witnesses. Each girl of this group is intended to have a bedroom 
to herself, and there is a common room with a victrola, a piano, and tables 
for writing and games. Girls in this group are kept wholly separate from those 
on the story below. The furnishings of all the rooms are simple and dainty, 
and a home atmosphere prevails. 

A woman physician is always on duty. She is assisted by two nurses. 
A psychologist takes charge of all mental examinations, but is not continually 
on duty. All who are detained are given a thorough physical examination. The 
physician and psychologist work together, and treatment, whether mental or 
physical for those who are put on probation, is continued as long as needed. 
Particularly cases which need salvarsan come voluntarily for treatment when 
they have left the institution. 

The case of everyone brought into this House of Detention is promptly 
investigated, and as far as possible settled out of court. The trial is strictly 
private, only witnesses being allowed to be present. This is a tremendous 
advantage over the old crowded police courts where all classes of accused 
persons hear each others trials. 

While the groups of women handled by this court cover the majority of 
the women offenders in Phihladelphia, there remain a number of women who 
differ very little from these, but whose cases are still handled by the magis- 
trates, and still others charged with such offenses as larceny, assault and bat- 
tery, and murder, who are still sent to jails and police stations to await trial. 

There seems no reason why the Municipal Detention Houses described 
above might not act as clearing houses for all women charged with any sort 
of crime. — Jane Deeter Rippin, Chief Probation Officer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The State's Duty to Delinquent Women and Girls. 1 — It is my under- 
standing that what is desired by the Association is a statement regarding the 
established reformatories for female juvenile delinquents — for girls between 
the ages, say, of seven and eighteen years, which is, I believe, the range covered 
by these institutions. I like better calling them formatories, rather than re- 
formatories, for the girls who are sent to them have not all of their habits 
definitely formed ; they are still in the formative period of life, making it our 
work and likewise giving us the opportunity to assist in the formation as well 
as the reformation of their characters. 

This underlying idea has become prevalent, for even in the naming of the 
institutions it has made itself evident. I do not recall any juvenile institution 
which carries the word reformatory in its name. The word "school" appears 
in its place. 

At least fifteen states have institutions of the type to be described, al- 
though not all are state institutions, supported wholly by state funds. 

Practically all of these schools have the cottage system, which means that 
they have a group of buildings, each with a capacity of from twenty to thirty- 
five, in which the girls live, with as close an approach as possible to an orderly, 
properly conducted family life. There is in each a kitchen, dining room, recrea- 
tion or general sitting room, perhaps also a laundry and a play room, and a 
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separate sleeping room for each girl, so that in each cottage all of the functions 
of housekeeping and of home life are carried on. This system makes it possible 
to fit all of the daily activities into the general educational scheme which now 
seems fairly well agreed upon as best for the type of girls sent to these insti- 
tutions. The buildings themselves become not merely housing places, but 
factors in a general and well-rounded educational plan. 

More specific plans for formal educational work are, however, made, either 
by having school rooms or school buildings at the institution or by sending the 
girls out to the regular public schools. The method best adapted to the needs 
of an institution depends upon its location, upon its proximity to good public 
schools, and upon the kind of girls who make up the population of an institu- 
tion. For the girls who come to the New York State Training School for 
Girls we are sure it is best that for a period of two or three years they be 
kept apart from all situations which have proved a temptation to them, dis- 
tracted their attention and drawn their minds from the interests and business 
which, at their age, should be entirely absorbing them, namely, those connected 
with getting an education. 

The school system should be sufficiently elastic and comprehensive to meet 
the needs of all of the pupils and it should, of course, always be held close to 
its real purpose — that of teaching the pupils how to live, how to become use- 
ful citizens. Thus, in our school, we eliminate the non-essentials in book 
school work, endeavor to see that the girls are as well grounded as their 
individual mentalities will permit in things which they must know for the 
ordinary, every-day business of life, cultivate a taste for good literature and 
give them as much general information as they can absorb. We do not have 
self-government at Hudson, but we have clubs of the "Children of the Re- 
public," through which, as well as in school, we may be able to teach and 
impress upon the pupils the principles they will need. 

In industrial work, we aim to make them good housekeepers and home 
makers — we have cooking classes, classes in hand and steam laundry work, 
graded sewing classes, garden classes, many kinds of hand work, such as weav- 
ing, basketry, woodwork, book binding, metal work, clay modeling, etc. Also, 
the girls have singing lessons and physical culture exercises and properly 
directed and supervised play. Just now, like other girls and women, they are 
making their share of Red Cross supplies. 

Lastly, but not least, they have instruction in religion in accordance with 
the faith and belief of their parents. 

Each girl should have a careful and thorough physical and mental examina- 
tion when she enters. Some of the institutions as yet are not able to have all 
of the examinations and tests made which, without question, should be made, 
but all aim to classify the girls along both of these lines and to treat them as 
indicated by such examinations and tests as are made. For the sake of the 
progress and welfare of the girls in the school, as well as for their usefulness 
in the future, the aim is to put them into the very best physical condition and 
to teach them hygienic ways of living. 

Long experience with delinquent girls has convinced us that they do not 
begin to go wrong because they are inherently bad, because they are by nature 
morally depraved. Just what the causes are— physiological, psychological— in a 
certain number of cases, we are waiting for the specialists to tell us. But we 
need not wait longer to learn that youth needs protection. Not only have 
parents been too ignorant, too weak, but they have been too careless, too lazy, 
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too indifferent. Moreover, the community has been and is culpable for the 
things which happen to girls. It has created and permits the existence of con- 
ditions in which youth has full opportunity to make missteps. Boys and girls 
have an animal nature as well as a spiritual. Nerves were created and dif- 
ferentiated for the sole purpose of functioning in certain ways when the 
special stimulus they require reaches them. These activities of the nerves are 
all natural, physiological, absolutely non-moral. The youth, the hope of the 
world, ought not to be permitted in ignorance to stumble upon these truths 
and to learn by sad experience the laws of life. It is not the children who make 
the conditions under which they must live through the storm and stress period 
of adolescence. They become responsible for later generations, but the chil- 
dren of this day are our responsibility and so remain until they reach years 
of discretion and understanding. So we need not only institutions in which to 
correct form, reform, rehabilitate those who have lost their way and strayed 
from the path of righteousness, but we who are the units making the com- 
munities which in the end make the state, need to acquire understanding and 
wisdom and a determination that the results of ignorance, weakness and indif- 
ference shall not come upon the children, that the burden of mental deficiency, 
insanity, unstable mentality, social diseases, shall not increase, but shall grow 
less, need to acquire understanding, wisdom, determination and to take action 
that our communities be made safe and wholesome and helpful places for the 
development of the best in youth. — Hortense V. Bruce, M. D., Superintendent, 
New York State Training School for Girls, Hudson, N. Y. 

Care of Wayward Girls in Massachusetts. 1 — I confine myself to the 
methods used in Massachusetts with girls who are presumably capable of being 
developed into self-directing members of the community. 

A girl under 17 years of age who is found guilty of offenses against the 
law, or who is in moral danger, may be committed by the court to the Indus- 
trial School for Girls at Lancaster, to remain under the control and guidance 
of the Trustees of Massachusetts Training Schools until she becomes 21 years 
of age. It is not intended, however, unless she is distinctly feeble-minded, that 
she shall pass these years in even the best of institutions. Barring ill health 
and defective mentality, the length of her detention will depend upon her con- 
duct in the school. A course of domestic and academic training is arranged, 
which a girl of average health and intelligence can cover in from eighteen 
months to two years, and which wins her the right to be considered for parole. 

Every month a committee of the trustees, the secretary of the board, the 
parole superintendent and the superintendent of the institution confer together 
at the school, and decide as to the disposition of the various candidates for 
parole. Every girl of course wants to go home, however wretched that home 
may be. But it is in this home that she has already failed; and when a girl 
first leaves the institution, experience teaches that she needs a degree of control 
which her own family can rarely supply. There is the possibility of danger 
between the factory and home; there is the danger of her losing her job and 
not telling, and drifting off with bad companions. There is the danger that 
her mother will conceal her daughter's faults from her visitor, lest she again 
be removed from her care. We are dealing with young girls, not with women ; 
with girls who must learn things that should have been taught them in child- 
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